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But whatever may be the result of particular measures, we 
have faith that the great object in view will ultimately be 
reached, and that the English Bible, not superseded, not dis- 
paraged, but arrayed in still higher beauty than it now boasts, 
will be handed down to a, grateful and revering posterity. 



Art. VIII. — 1. Les Lionnes Pauvres. Par Emile Angiee. 

2. Fanny. Par Ernest Feydbau. 

3. U Assassinat du Pont Rouge. Par Charles Barbara. 

4. Italia. Par Theophile Gautier. 

5. La Mode. Par Theophile Gautier. 

6. La Clef du Grand Cyrus. Par M. Victor Cousin. 2 vols. 

7. Essais Morales et Historiques. Par Emile Montegut. 

It is certainly not a matter of indifference to note what the 
stage in France has come to within the last ten years. From 
the closing period of the Restoration to the middle of the July 
monarchy, especially from 1828 to 1847, the reigning literary in- 
fluence might be said to be embodied in the form of the two- 
volume novel, which little by little swelled out to the novel in 
four, eight, twelve, or even more volumes. The novel was so 
in fashion, that no other form conveyed any strong image to 
the public eye or impression to the public mind. From 
Indiana to the Mysteres de Paris, we shall find, through a 
dense mass of prose, whether with illustrious names or under 
names perfectly obscure, that all notions, social or moral, were 
most readily absorbed by the reading world in France when 
they were presented in the shape of a continuous narrative, — 
of a romance, in short. Both men and women imbibed the 
most dangerous and depraved ideas with regard to the neglect 
of all domestic duties, from the perusal of Valentine, Jacques, 
and the rest of Madame Sand's works of fiction, backed 
by the (if possible) still more immoral creations of Balzac, 
Alexander Dumas, and Eugene Sue; while the latter be- 
gan the Socialist revolutionary movement that reached its 
climax in February, 1848, by idealizing the very worst pas- 
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sions of the lower classes. At the same time, the upper 
ranks of society learned to analyze, and, if truth must be 
told, to despise themselves, in the cynical productions of 
Balzac. The large collection of volumes forming what this 
talented writer (talents of the rarest species cannot be denied 
him) denominated La Com4die Humaine, are little or nothing 
save the biography of contemporary French society written 
by itself. As Rousseau has left us the record of his vanities 
and short-comings in the strange, sometimes appalling, but 
undeniably attractive book called Les Confessions, so Bal- 
zac's ComSdie Humaine may stand for the confessions of an 
age and of an entire community. In the most voluminous 
work of Alexander Dumas, again, his Monte Christo, we have 
the image of one of the monster vices of the present epoch 
in France, — the devouring appetite for wealth. But in each 
and all of these works, where French contemporary civilization 
holds up a mirror to itself, the form is the same. The narra- 
tive shape is the one exclusively affected by all who, during 
the period we have named, undertake to communicate intel- 
lectually with the public. Since 1848, things have completely 
changed in this respect. The dramatic has almost entirely 
superseded the narrative form, and the faults or weaknesses 
of the present moment are presented to the public apprecia- 
tion exclusively through the medium of the stage. Whatever 
an author now has to say to the public in France, he puts 
into action, instead of describing it. What has been hitherto 
considered as indispensable to theatrical representation, — 
an event, a situation, an incident, — all this is often set 
aside, and the personages of the modern drama simply re- 
cite in costume, and on the boards behind the footlights, 
what they might as well be described as saying in the pages 
of a tale. The dramatic action, properly so called, is not 
cared for or sought after ; but it is the tendency of the hour 
to go and see at the Vaudeville or Gymnase the reproduction 
of the identical scenes which the spectators have witnessed, 
or will witness, in the drawing-rooms of their own or their 
neighbors' houses. 

The fact once admitted, that French contemporary society 
is at the present moment mirrored to itself principally upon 
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the stage, it naturally becomes interesting to see what are the 
particular forms which may be caught upon the mirror's sur- 
face. The Les Lionnes Pauvres of Emile Angier, which piece 
was brought out after La Jeunesse, by the same author, is a 
bold — nay, cynical — exposure of what is most reprehensible 
in contemporary French society. It is the representation of 
the mancEUvres and intrigues by which a very large number 
of "fine" and "fast" ladies manage to secure the sums of 
money requisite for their dress and their diversions, which 
sums cannot be furnished them by the conjugal purse. It is 
the showing up of the hideous little devices whereby ladies in 
the position of the lionnes pauvres cheat their husbands, and 
induce the latter to imagine that their pecuniary resources 
cover that to obtain which absorbs double and treble the 
amount of those resources. The subject, as we perceive, is 
not easy of treatment. Emile Angier has treated it with the 
utmost boldness. The consequence was, that, when the man- 
uscript was first examined by the censors, license to perform 
the play was refused. It was alleged that society was too 
boldly, too openly attacked, and that to bring forward such an 
attack before the public was not to be thought of for an in- 
stant. Prince Napoleon was applied to; his influence ob- 
tained, in spite of the censors' scruples, the ministerial license, 
and the lionnes pauvres were shown to the Parisian pub- 
lic in all their undisguised degradation, and applauded by 
crowded houses, the component members of which could not 
but recognize the picture as genuine. The picture is simply 
this. M. Pommeau, a man of a certain age, a notary, has 
espoused a young woman, whose guardian he was, but whose 
fortune may be reckoned as a blank. Madame Seraphine 
Pommeau has been brought up with disorderly and expensive 
tastes, without any means of satisfying them. No sooner is 
she married, than, making the most of her beauty, she levies 
contributions upon all the men of her husband's acquaintance, 
one after another, beginning with a certain Leon Lecarnier, 
whose wife is the very best friend Madame Seraphine ever 
had. This intrigue is discovered by all the personages of 
the play except M. Pommeau. Leon Lecarnier has given 
all he possesses, and, as he has nothing more to give, his 
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" lady love " bids him adieu, and is about accepting the prof- 
fered homage of Bordognon, the satirical character of the 
piece, — the raisonneur, as it is technically called, — when the 
unfortunate notary becomes aware of all that has been pass- 
ing, of all his dishonor, — previously concealed only from him- 
self, — and the denouement of the piece is brought about. The 
unhappy man beggars himself to pay back all that his guilty 
wife has allowed others to offer her, and then proposes to her 
his forgiveness and a life of honest toil. She refuses unhesi- 
tatingly, and we may guess what the rest of her existence 
will be. From amongst twenty other passages equally curi- 
ous to the foreign reader, we will quote the following portrait 
of la lionne pauvre, put into the mouth of Bordognon : — 

" You wish to know what the word means in that slang called the 
language of the world ? I will tell you at once : a lionne is a woman 
of fashion ; that is, one of those female dandies whom you meet every- 
where where it is the fashion to be seen, — at the races, at the Bois de 
Boulogne, at first representations, — wherever, in short, fools seek to seem 
richer than < '• ey are to the envious who have not half what they want. 

Here is the female dandy ; add a spark of eccentricity, you have 

the lionne ; take away the fortune, you have la lionne pauvre The 

difference between the two lies in the treasurer. For the mere lionne 
there is the husband ; for the lionne pauvre, there is some one else. In 
a word, these two varieties of the same species blossom in every rank 
of society ; and, duchess or hourgeoise, from ten up to a hundred thou- 
sand francs a year, the lionne pauvre begins where the husband's for- 
tune ceases to be in keeping with the wife's expenditui-e." 

To this the interlocutor of Bordognon replies, that there are 
" other ways whereby a wife can cheat her husband," and 
Bordognon answers : — 

" Yes ! I know those other ways, and they almost always begin 

by them. So long as the lionne is well-behaved, the husband pays two 
sous apiece for the breakfast-rolls that cost but one ; but from the day 
when her good behavior ceases, he pays one sou for the rolls that cost 
two. The wife begins by robbing the common stock, but she ends by 
enriching it." 

We could, as we have said above, add other quotations ; but 
the principle of the piece, its motive, and the particular aspect 
of civilization which calls it forth, are made sufficiently evident 
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by Bordognon's cynical speeches. The truth of these speeches 
is attested by the manner in which the public flock to hear and 
to applaud them. This it is, — this recognition of itself by 
society in such a play as M. Angler's, — which makes it im- 
possible for the foreign student of French morals and litera- 
ture to overlook such a production as Les Lionnes Pauvres. 

If a worse proof of corruption can be held to exist than 
that to which the passages we have cited bear witness, we 
should perhaps find it in a book recently published, and re- 
ceived by the Parisian public with perfectly rapturous ap- 
plause. Fanny is a small volume, by a writer whose talent 
had previously shown itself simply in archssological discussion, 
and appeared to have nothing in common with the creations 
of fiction. At the present moment, four or five editions of 
the villanous little work have been exhausted, and the crit- 
ics most in renown have proclaimed Fanny a chef-d^wuvre. 
Jules Janin wrote a Preface to it, which is the one act of his 
whole life of which he ought to be the most ashamed. In 
this Preface he quietly asserted that " every woman in France 
had already devoured the book in question," and that " it was 
hidden under every pillow and every toilet-table." To add to 
this something worse, he declared that it was, above all, the 
" honest women " who would read the work he vaunted. M. 
St. Beuve, in the Moniteur, occupied several columns in prov- 
ing that few works of fiction are equal to this ; and above all 
he praised it for its truth, for the way in which it portrayed 
the woman of the nineteenth century — in France, let us has- 
ten to say. 

Now anything more monstrous (we can find no other ex- 
pression) than this same story of Fanny it never was our fate 
to read. The book is an autobiography. A young gen- 
tleman named Roger, having fallen into a state of such hope- 
less misery, through the perverseness of his mistress, that he 
can find repose only in the utter solitude of a dilapidated 
dwelling on the sea-shore, takes the world into his confidence, 
and pours into its ear the recital of all his woes, and of their 
source. At four and twenty M. Roger falls desperately in 
love with a lady of thirty-five. This is by no means an ex- 
traordinary occurrence on the continent of Europe, and some 
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thousands of similar cases could be described, which would be 
well-nigh complete parallels for the history of M. Roger and 
Madame Fanny. But here does not lie the knot of the 
affair, nor is it by any means the mere fact of their crime that 
embarrasses either of the lovers. They do not once, that we 
are aware, raise any objection to the adultery perse; but a 
circumstance connected with it proves the total destruction of 
the hero's happiness. The lover conceives a frantic jealousy 
of the husband ! Here is the plot of this atrocious fiction, 
and we ask our readers if a viler can be imagined ? Yet the 
woman of the nineteenth century, in France, is quite accu- 
rately painted in this miserable creature, who can give her 
whole soul unreservedly to no affection, but whose only aim 
is to make herself " comfortable " in the midst of wrong. It 
has been our lot, in the course of our studies in French litera- 
ture, to read many books which shocked our moral sense, and 
appeared to us as the sign of a moral inferiority in the nation 
that could crown such works with popularity ; but so thor- 
oughly disgusting a creation as Fanny, or one the success of 
which attests more unequivocally the corruption of a people, 
it has — we unhesitatingly declare — never yet been our evil 
fortune to peruse. 

Certain attempts have more than once been made in France 
to introduce into the literature of fiction an element which 
in all Northern tongues has a large range of action, but which 
has been thought incompatible with the languages of Latin 
root, and especially with the French. "We allude to that 
of terror. In the fictitious literature of England and Ger- 
many terror is one of the chief elements, and Lewis, Scott, 
Ann Radcliffe, and all the German novel-writers, from the 
time of the Ritter Romances down to Hoffmann, testify how 
greedy, in the Saxon civilizations, is the public mind for the 
terrible under any form. Within the last two or three years 
there has been in France a stronger tendency of this nature 
than ever before, and it is principally due to the works of one 
of our countrymen. The translation of Edgar Poe's Tales 
has created a greater sensation among Frenchmen than per- 
haps any other publication since the days of Walter Scott. 

Among the hundred tales of terror to which Poe's " Assas- 
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sination in the Rue Morgue " has given rise, there is one 
which may be regarded as a fair sample of the species, and 
which is decidedly the most successful of them all. L'Assassi- 
nat du Pont Rouge is a story in one small volume, by a young 
writer named Charles Barbara ; and it has become so popular, 
that a play founded upon the book has had a run of several 
months, and has been the means of large gain to the theatre 
where it was performed. We begin by premising that there 
must be some small genuine merit in this tale of L' Assassinat 
du Pont Rouge, some real interest in its plot, and in the delin- 
eation of the different characters it contains ; for it is impossi- 
ble to imagine anything worse written, or in which the charms 
of style have less attraction. The story is simply this. A 
stock-broker of the name of Thillard, who is supposed to have 
made a great deal of money, but at the same time to be in 
some slight pecuniary embarrassment brought on by his ex- 
travagant habits, all at once disappears from his home, and is, 
a short time afterward, found drowned in the Seine, with a 
portfolio upon him enclosing one hundred thousand francs. 
His widow, whom he neglected in his lifetime, is left so poor, 
that she gives lessons in music. She is thus brought into 
acquaintance with a man of the name of Clement, whose 
wife is desirous of lessons on the piano. An old servant of 
M. Thillard has devoted himself to the young widow's ser- 
vice, and without any remuneration, or the hope of any, he 
continues to perform the menial offices required in the little 
household of Madame Thillard and her mother, just as he 
would have done in the days of his employer's prosperity. 
One or two slight circumstances strike this man, and induce 
him to fix his suspicions upon Clement, and the sequel proves 
him to be right. Clement and his wife turn out to have been 
the joint murderers of M. Thillard, whom they put to death 
one night in a miserable lodging they occupied at the time 
near the Pont Rouge. The victim may be said to have 
sought his fate ; for having, at an earlier period of his life, had 
an illicit connection with Rosalie, who became Clement's 
wife, he conceived the unlucky notion of paying this wo- 
man a farewell visit before leaving France, and escaping to 
England with £ 12,000, which he had stolen from his clients. 
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He stops to rest at Clement's lodgings, sends him for a bot- 
tle of wine to a wine-shop close by, and meanwhile informs 
both this man and Rosalie that he is obliged to flee from his 
country, and that he has in his portmanteau ^£12,000. Cle- 
ment and his wife are in miserable circumstances, almost 
dying of hunger, and they see suddenly before them the means 
of being rich. Clement has poison always within his reach, 
— his intention for years having been to commit suicide if 
times grew too hard, — and the victim whom he might per- 
haps never have sought is there, self-oifered, ready to his 
hand. The deed is done. Thillard is poisoned by the guilty 
couple, and his corpse dropped into the river with one hundred 
thousand francs, a third of what he bore upon him, put into a 
pocket-book in his coat. This fact precludes any notion of 
foul play when the body is discovered, and it is soon admit- 
ted that Thillard the stock-broker has made way with him- 
self. Of course, in the discovery of the guilt of Clement and 
his wife, and in the fortuitous juxtaposition into which they 
are brought with Madame Thillard, their victim's widow, lie 
the elements of interest in the story. The plot is wrought 
out with considerable ability. It is not entirely original ; for 
the murder of O'Connor by the Mannings evidently haunts 
M. Barbara, and if Edgar Poe's tales Tiad never been trans- 
lated into French, he might possibly be still in search of the 
form which best suited him. 

A book of a totally different nature, and one which, for 
entirely different reasons, may be read over and over again, 
and always found full of fresh attractiveness, is the Italia of 
Theophile Gautier, now republished with considerable addi- 
tions and revisions of the text. We object to one thing 
only, — the title. Why M. Gautier should call this book Italia, 
it is quite beyond our penetration to divine. Italy is not con- 
ceivable as a whole, as a type, without Florence and Naples, 
without its Southern cities, and, above all, without Rome. 
Now M. Gautier's little book is nothing but a rush from 
France to Venice by rail, with a carriage-window view of 
Padua, Verona, Vicenza, and the small towns of Northern 
Italy. As a study of Venice, it is a gem, a priceless treasure, 
both to those who have and to those who have not seen the 

VOL. LXXXVIII. NO. 182. 19 
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glorioas bridegroom city of the Adriatic. No man living can 
have had a more evident " call " to paint the city of the Doges 
than Theophile Gautier. He himself says, that " three towns 
in the whole world preoccupied him," and the three were Gra- 
nada, Cairo, and that marvellous, dream-like vision of stone 
and marble which " sits enthroned on a hundred isles." Gra- 
nada he has seen, and has given us a description of it gor- 
geous as itself; the other two he was yet to see, when some 
happy chance sent him a short time ago to visit the shores of 
the Adriatic. We will give in his own words the narrative of 
his arrival in Venice : — 

" To reach in the night the place one has dreamed of for long, long 
years, may seem but a simple accident, a thing for which a traveller is 
not expected to care much, but it is one of those circumstances that con- 
tribute to irritate curiosity to a pitch of absolute exasperation. To pen- 
etrate into the retreat of one's chimera with blinded eyes, is fit to drive 
one distraught. I had experienced this already with regard to Gra- 
nada, where the diligence deposited me at two in the morning, in the 
midst of a darkness the opacity of which was quite extraordinary." 

If we were disposed to discuss the point with M. Gautier, 
we might suggest that Venice is, of all cities in the world, 
the fittest to enter for the first time by night. Every Italian 
city has its night life, but above every other Venice lives by 
night, and the night is inseparable from its very history. But 
to return to our author : — 

" Our boat sped along a very wide canal at first, on the banks of 
which stood out in confused outhne dim, dingy edifices, dotted here and 
there with half-lighted windows, and with torches stuck close to the 
'walls, and casting a heavy, smoky trail of radiance over the black and 
trembling water ; very soon, however, we struck into a labyrinth of 
liquid streets, very complicated in their windings, or which to us ap- 
peared so from our ignorance of the locality and from the darkness of 
the hour. A storm, all but spent, yet the caprices of whose close 
served us admirably, lit up the sky every now and then with its dart- 
ing flashes, and cast livid brilliancy upon seemingly endless vistas, and 
upon the strange stone tracery of unknown palaces. At every moment 
we shot beneath some bridge, either end of which was marked by a 
broad, luminous spot, shining upon the dull, compact mass of the adja- 
cent buildings. Shrines to the Madonna, these. At every corner of a 
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canal curious guttural cries were heard ; a floating coffin, at whose ex- 
tremity bent forward the shadow of a human form, glided rapidly by 
our side ; a low window against which we brushed revealed to us an 
interior seen by the rays of a lamp, and resembling an aqua foriis of 
Rembrandt. Water-doors, bathed by the tide, opened to strange shapes, 
that disappeared and were seen no more; flights of stairs wound 
down to the wave, and then apparently wound their spirals up to some 
mysterious invisible abode ; the tall, painted posts where the gondolas 
are moored, looked, before the melancholy fronts of the houses, like 
ghosts of the departed. On the tops of arches indistinct shapes watched 
us going by, as do the people we see in a dream. At times all 
lights were out, and gloomily we sped on, hemmed in, and as it were 
wrapped round, by four various darknesses, — the deep, damp, oily 
darkness of the water, the stormy darkness of the night sky, and the 
double and thick darkness of the wall on either side, revealed to us 
now and then by the red glare of our boat-lamp, which shone over 
broken steps, severed columns, wide-yawning iron-barred gates, and 
porticos swallowed up in sable gloom as soon as shown. 

" Each object on which, in the dark, fell here and there the gleam of 
the vagrant ray, assumed at once an air mysterious, vague, fearful in 
the extreme, and out of all proportion. The water, always so formida- 
ble an element during the night, added to the general effect by its 
heavy roU and perpetual unrest. The duU gleam of street lights, few 
and far between, threw crimson tints, as of blood, upon it, and the 
murky waves looked, to our mind, as though they were but a vast, thick 
cloak, beneath which lay a shoal of horrid crimes. We marvelled that 
we heard not the dull fall of a dead body from some balcony on high, 
or from some half-opened casement. Never did reality seem less real 
than on that night. We were driving through the very heart of 
some romance of Anne Eadcliffe, or Monk Lewis, with illustrations 
by Goyen, or Piranesi, or Rembrandt. The old stories of the Three 
Inquisitors, of the Council of Ten, of the Bridge of Sighs, of masked 
spies and bottomless wells and scorching leads, and of the execu- 
tions of the Canal Orfano, — all the melodrama, all the romance of 
ancient Venice, crowded back upon our memory. A sense of terror, 
black, cold, and damp as all that was around, clung inextricably to us, 
and we recalled involuntarily to our minds the words of Malipieri to 
la Tishe in Hugo's Angela, when he paints his singular, instinctive dread 
of whatever is Venetian." 

Now this picture, which is perfectly accurate, could not 
have been painted by M. Gautier if he had arrived in Venice 
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by the light of day ; and indeed he subsequently admits as 
much, saying : — 

" The shades of night restore to her the mystery whereof she is 
shorn by daylight, and invest the most commonplace occurrences with 
an appearance of dramatic interest. Every door seems ajar to let 
through it a lover or an assassin, every gondola gliding silently by 
seems to bear away an enamored couple, or a dead body with a crystal 
poniard in its heart." 

This is true, and we are not aware that the unreal reality 
which is so peculiarly the characteristic of Venice has ever 
been so skilfully painted as by Theophile Gautier. This is 
the charm of the book. It is not the Venice of historical 
tradition, or the Venice of Shakespeare, or the Venice of By- 
ron, or any one's Venice of the past, that he reproduces to our 
eye. It is the Venice of to-day, — the Venice which is what 
she is, because she was all that the mighty dead have told and 
sung in bygone ages, — the Venice which is self-haunted, 
and through whose every canal, and across whose every tra- 
getto, are wafted vague whispers of a civilization that has for 
ever ceased to be. 

We sincerely recommend M. Gautier's book to all such as 
are curious about Venice, — and where are they who are not 
so ? It is impregnated with what a German A\Triter very aptly 
calls Venetianismus, and while in those who have not seen 
the Queen of the Adriatic it will increase the desire to pay 
court to her, to those who are familiar with her it will bring 
complete satisfaction. 

From this charming volume to the little gem lying before 
us, and entitled La Mode, by the same author, there is less 
distance than might seem at first. It is as from one to another 
painting by an artist of strong individuality. 

It might, if we had space, be worth our while to study the 
eminent and successful writers who are by native endowment 
and tendency artists rather than authors. We know of few 
more curious cases in point than Theophile Gautier. He has 
risen, there is no doubt, to be one of the remarkable writers 
of France ; but he has done so by the qualities which evidently 
predestined him to be something else than a writer. K the 
same amount of culture had been awarded to his artistic in- 
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stincts that was expended upon those general literary apti- 
tudes which modern education appears to consider as equal 
in all men alike, he would probably have been far more re- 
markable as a painter than he is as a writer. He is wholly a 
painter ; and because he is so, his writings interest us, for they 
describe what he really sees, and not what his neighbor sees 
for him. But it is impossible not to perceive in all he writes 
that he does not produce what he has conceived in the form 
in which he conceived it. It does not come to the public 
immediately, but mediately, being a painting first, and then 
the description of a painting, vivid beyond what perhaps any 
one else could achieve. 

This duality of impression is to be noted in every line Gau- 
tier writes ; but perhaps never more than in La Mode. This 
is a diminutive book of about five or six inches square, and 
contains thirty-three pages, of fourteen lines each, printed 
upon thick-ribbed paper, and with a crimson line-edging be- 
tween thejetter-press and the white margin. It is altogether 
a very exquisite little production, and, only thirty copies of it 
having been printed, it is no slight good fortune to have be- 
come the possessor of one. 

The object of this pretty little publication is to defend the 
fashions of the present day from the persistent attacks levelled 
at them, and to do so from a picturesque point of view. This 
may seem strange ; but there is no denying that in many re- 
spects M. Gautier has right and reason on his side. He is, 
for instance, quite right and quite reasonable when he flies in 
the face of all that tribe of would-be artists who are for ever 
railing about the " antique," and declaring that both painting 
and sculpture are dying out because men and women wear 
clothes. This is one of the most curious shapes of the im- 
potence of our epoch, and one which those who ought to know 
better do not scruple to admit, and set forth even as an unan- 
swerable plea for the artistic inferiority of the present age. 
M. Gautier attacks the absurd fallacy in his very first lines. 

" I wish to know why the art of clothing is abandoned to seamstresses 
and tailors, in that very civilization where, precisely, dress is of mani- 
fest importance, seeing that, on account of moral conventions and cli- 
mate, the outlines of the human form are never visible. The dress of 
19* 
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a human being in our day is his skin ; from it we never see him sepa- 
rate ; it adheres to him as does the skin to the animal, and there is no 
absolute necessity that we should ever know what are the beauties or 

the defects of the human body in its natural condition It is 

only by consulting the bronzes and marbles of antiquity that artists ever 
attain to a conception of the human ideal represented in statues and 
bas-reliefs. But what connection is there between what may be de- 
nominated these abstract forms, and those of the garmented spectators 
who contemplate them ? None. Seem they of the same race ? In no 
manner whatever." 

M. Gautier then starts from the principle that, the art of 
antiquity having been only the copy of the humanity and 
civilization of antiquity, and having for that very reason, and 
because of its truth, been so beautiful, the art of our times 
must necessarily, inevitably, be of a totally different order, for 
the reason that, if it were not so, it would be at variance with 
our civilization and with our humanity. 

" Sculptors and painters complain loudly of the dress of modern 
times. According to them, this it is which prevents them from sending 
forth masterpieces of genius into the world. Black coats, crinolines, 
and paletots are the obstacles to these gentlemen being so many Ve- 
lasquezes, and Titians, and Van Dycks. Yet these great men por- 
trayed their contemporaries in attire, which no less, if not more, than 
ours, hid the outline of the naked figure from view. Sometimes even, 
the vestments they had to paint were out of the way, and ungraceful. 
There is nothing, — whatever our artists may say to the contrary, — 
there is nothing which should cause them so bitterly to regret that 
young dandies now-a-days do not go about draped in bright-hued man- 
tles, and sporting red plumes upon their hats." 

M. Gautier is right here. The painter of to-day who can- 
not reproduce on his canvas the sleeve of a cloth coat, and 
who, above all, is incapable of putting a real, living arm in- 
side of it, would do no better with the gaudy cloak of the 
sixteenth century ; and the master who, in that age, threw a 
scarlet plume so boldly upon his model's head, would, in this, 
know how to give value to a wide-awake, or to the glossiest 
sable hat ever set upon the head of a physician or a railway' 
director. 

But M. Gautier's boldest stroke of all is that aimed in fa- 
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vor of crinoline. Upon this point he enters into no discussion, 
but at once affirms crinoline to be the " right thing." When 
he reaches this part of his treatise on fashion, he writes : — 

" What can you say in favor of crinolines, of petticoats circled round 
like tubs, or of those that have springs to be set in order by the clock- 
maker when they go wrong ? Is not all this an abomination, hideous 
and contrary to all art ? Such is not our opinion, and ladies are right to 
hold by crinoline, in despite of the caricatures and jokes and vaudevilles 
of the other sex. They do right to prefer those ample petticoats, rich, 
heavy, broadly spreading to the view, to the wretched umbrella-cases 
in which their grandmothers were imprisoned. From the many folds 
of a modern skirt, flowing gracefully downward, the waist emerges 
elegant and slender, the shoulders and neck rise advantageously up- 
ward, and the whole figure has a certain pyramidal grace. The stiff, 
rich stuffs of the gown form as it were a pedestal, on which the bust is 
seen to evident advantage. Most seriously, it is our deliberate convic- 
tion, that a lady in our times, dressed for a ball, with bare arms and 
neck, and bearing on her head one of the coiffures of recent invention, 
draped in the flowing silks or satins of her double skirts, or innumera- 
ble flounces, — that such a lady is as well and as picturesquely attired 
as she can ever be, and does in every way satisfy the exigencies of art. 
Unhappily, we have no contemporary art ; the artists who, as we fancy, 
live in our times, belong in reality to epochs that are for ever past. 
Antiquity misapprehended prevents them from feeling the present. 
They have a preconceived notion of the beautiful, and the modern ideal 
is what they do not even guess at." 

Whatever may be the diflFerence of opinion as to the pic- 
turesqueness of contemporary dress, he has expressed in those 
few last words what is an undeniable truth. There is no 
genuine " contemporary art," and the irremissible error of 
nearly every artist of our epoch is the blindness here pointed 
out to the ideal of modern ages. Cousin, in his work on 
Le Vrai, le Beau, et le Bien, has most truly said, " Tout a son 
idSal,^' and never was a better lesson conveyed than in those 
words ; but the fault of the artists of this day is to banish 
and confine the ideal to some few conventional forms and 
epochs, and to put it, as it were, out of the reach of modern 
art. Strangely enough, the very thinker who has, upon this 
subject, taught his countrymen, in theory, what they most need 
to learn, is pne of those who, in practice, have departed the 
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farthest from the substance of his own teachings. M. Cousin 
knows, as he has so well said, that " in all things is to be found 
the ideal"; yet he in his turn falls into the error these very 
words confute, and most evidently finds his ideal of all modern 
civilization in one period alone, and that a period for ever 
past, and no characteristic of which can ever be revived. Out 
of the beginning of the seventeenth century he is incapable 
of discerning anything admirable. With the majority of 
Louis XIV. ends for him the era during which the men and 
women of his country are worthy to be chronicled. 

We are not about to fall into the opposite extreme, but we 
could wish, in so great a writer and thinker as Cousin, a little 
less exclusiveness, historically speaking. However, there is 
this to be said, that, in commenting upon the principal work 
of Mademoiselle de Scudery, he has rendered what may be 
termed an archEeological service beyond all price. The man- 
ner of life of the Grand Siecle was so extremely grand, so 
full of " pomp and circumstance," so almost entirely confined 
to representation, that, however well read or well informed 
the historical student might be upon the events and personages 
of that time, he scarcely found it practicable to reproduce 
those personages as living to his mind's eye. In this respect 
M. Cousin's commentaries on La Clef du Grand Cyrus are 
extremely precious, for he gives us the report of the very eye- 
witnesses of the day to what in that day was enacted. 

In a literary point of view, the works of Madame de Scu- 
dery have really less than no value at all ; for they would be 
a downright punishment to any one who should undertake to 
read them for his amusement, and they have been the origin 
of a perfectly detestable school in the literature of fiction; 
but as reflectors of a state of civilization for ever extinct, as 
records of the every-day life and habits of some of the most 
illustrious individuals in French history, the Scudery novels 
are valuable documents. It is in this light that M. Cousin 
has regarded them, and in this light only that they can seem 
interesting to the reader of our times. 

Le Grand Cyrus is an interminable romance, in Heaven 
knows how many volumes, written in pretentious, and at the 
same time unartistical French, and full of incidents of the most 
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sickly sentimentalism ; and yet it is simply the somewhat 
poetized biography of the youth of the great Conde, and to 
any one who desires to be transported two hundred and 
twenty years back, and to feel as though he had lived in the 
intimacy of dead heroes and queenly dames, the two volumes 
before us will grant his wish as surely as would the fabled 
mirror of the Florentine magician. In La Clef du Grand 
Cyrus, as it now appears with M. Cousin's notes, we see the 
society of the seventeenth century, not as this historian or that 
may believe it to have been, but as that society saw itself, and 
judged of its own component parts. The portraits contained 
in Madame Scud^ry's Cyrus are those which, at the time she 
wrote, and when the models were yet living, were considered 
likenesses, and to M. Cousin's patience we owe the ascertain- 
ment of the name to be written beneath each portrait. We 
repeat it, as an historical document, the book is a precious 
one ; but we are not quite sure that we rejoice over the em- 
ployment of so lofty a genius as Cousin's in the mere work 
of cataloguing. 

A work which, far from registering the deeds of past ages, 
is concerned solely with the present, is that entitled Essais sur 
tEpoque Actuelle, by Emile Montegut, the young and dis- 
tinguished contributor to the Revue des Deux Mondes, with 
whose name readers on this side of the Atlantic are familiar, 
from the very excellently written pages he has more than once 
devoted to the contemporary productions of American lit- 
erature. 

One of the chief characteristics of Montegut is his absolute 
want of prejudice. He is singularly superior in this respect 
to the greater portion of his countrymen, who usually see no 
merit in what is not French, and for the most part find it al- 
most impossible to understand what does not square with the 
civilization of France. Montegut is essentially a moralist, 
and as such his Essays, as collected, have much more value 
than when they appeared in an isolated form, and at intervals, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. The book reads well as a 
whole, and hangs together, although, in its component parts, 
it treats of subjects widely various, and seemingly little con- 
nected one with another. It would perhaps be difficult to 
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find, in any modern author, so correct and so thoroughly im- 
partial a judgment upon France, as that contained in the first 
article in the volume, entitled, Du Gen'e Frangais. Let our 
readers judge from the following quotation what must be the 
perspicacity and the candor of the writer, with whom we 
would bring them more nearly acquainted : — 

" France is, as far as outward appearances go, the country easiest of 
all to judge ; but in reality it is the most difficult of all to understand, 
and hitherto all the opinions given upon the subject may be ranged un- 
der the two following absolutely contradictory propositions : ' France is 
a monarchical country,' and ' France is a revolutionary country.' The 
revolutionary race, par excellence ! exclaims the historian, who would 
make France date from 1789, and who chooses to forget that she was 
previously the most royalist of all nations. An anti-religious people ! 
cries another, oblivious of the facts that the Church was upheld, the Pa- 
pacy restored, by the sword of France, and the Reformation stopped in 
its development by the obstinate fidelity of France to her old ecclesias- 
tical traditions. Race devoted to its ancient institutions, and which only 
the quarrels of the last sixty years of storm and tempest have caused 
to be Hi-understood ! ejaculate in answer the publicists of a certain 
school, — and, alas ! this opinion is no better founded in reality than the 
other. The truth is, that France, the country of all contradictions, is 
at one and the same tune given to innovate with fury, and to be obsti- 
nately conservative ; she is simultaneously revolutionary and traditional, 
Utopian and wedded to routine. In no country do things pass away 
from memory as in France, and in none are they remembered with 
such tenacity. Yes, the French race is a race both revolutionary and 
traditional, for him that knows how to read it aright ; revolutionary, 
because its pohtical metamorphoses have been more numerous than 
elsewhere ; traditional, because, under no matter what outward form, 
the same identical spirit is to be eternally observed." 

If unlimited space lay before us, we could be well pleased 
to cite page after page of M. Montegut's volume; but the 
shortest way then would be to recommend -the perusal of it to 
the public on this side of the Atlantic. We will close our 
quotations by the following, which is one of the most remark- 
able passages in the book, and happily touches upon what 
marks the difference between the social civilization of the 
Latin and the Saxon races, — upon the position, namely, of 
the individual in society. 
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" The great danger of modern society was pointed out thirty years 
ago by M. Royer-CoUard, when he said, ' Thanks to centralization, all 
business that is not our own personal and immediate business is now 
the business of ftate.' And thus it is that the revolution, whilst 
attempting the so-called emancipation of the individual, nevertheless • 
multiplied the obstacles opposed to the development of individualism. 
How did this happen ? The revolution was an external and a negative 
fact. Its promoters believed that, in order to make men free, it was 
necessary only to throw down the institutions that hemmed them round. 
A protestation in favor of the individual the revolution therefore was, 
in utter ignorance of what constituted individualism ; that is, the free, 
unshackled effort of the human soul, acting, as it were, upon itself. The 
revolution started from what was exterior, and, ignoring the living ele- 
ments of society, it attacked its outward seemings, which were the effect 
instead of the cause of mischief, and let alone the individual, for whom 
and by whom all external institutions are. The institutions were 
changed, but the soul of the race remained unaltered. No moral re- 
form had been dreamed of, and no gradual transformation had prepared 
the individual for his new destiny. Delivered from all exterior ob- 
stacles, he found himself such as he had been formed by those very 
obstacles ; the old regime was abolished, and those who abolished it 
were shaped after its image. Monarchy was destroyed, but by 
men whose entire education was monarchical. For the first time in 
history, it might be remarked that the enemies of a certain existing or- 
der of things differed in no one single point from the defenders of that 
same order of things. All the actors in the revolution were cast in the 
same mould ; their characters, habits, manners, likes and dislikes, — all 
were the same. Thus the individual remained such as the old consti- 
tution of society had made him, and, at the very hour when he cast off 
all his political chains, he was still chained down by the moral bonds 
of education and social habits. The work of destruction was perfect, 
but there was no work of regeneration." 

We strongly recommend the whole of this volume to our 
readers. They will derive from it a more impartial knowledge 
of society and of the individual in France, than might be 
drawn from many heavy folios of political or historical lore. 
M. Montegut knows his countrymen intimately, and has 
painted them impartially, — a merit that belongs to but few. 



